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Editorial 
Our new features of record and reminiscence appear to have been appreciated by our readers ; 
and, as this number shows, we continue with increased pages and are endeavouring to 
extend our scope to meet every kind of library interest. There is an atmosphere of change 
and, as some think, of crisis, in library matters, especially in those of the public library. The 
winter to which our minds turn in mid-September is likely to be interesting and may bring 
decisions of various kinds. We hope to reflect them, and, as is our invariable custom, invite 
readers to use us to express their views as well as their experiences. 

We cannot but feel that the multiplication of societies which are concerning themselves 
with matters which have always been in the province of the Library Association is making 
life for the librarian extremely complicated. The ‘‘ documentation” business, which is 
merely occupation with the minute classing arid indexing of literary pieces and books, seems 
only too clearly an enthusiastic beginning again by amateurs upon problems which have been 
discussed for years amongst librarians ;_ the loss of time involved seems to be unwarranted. 
In June the Royal Society joined in the melee with its Scientific Information Conference and 
has issued a series of recommendations in pamphlet form. We agree that they are excellent. 
They ask for more support for such central scientific libraries as those of the Science Museum 
and the Patent Office, with longer hours of opening and adequate staffs ; library co-operation ; 
encouragement and assistance to the L.A. and to Aslib in defining the level of training and 
raising the Status of information officers and special librarians; further scientific biblio- 
graphical tools ; the use of the U.D.C. wherever possible although it ‘‘ has definite limitations 
in the field of applied science,” and ‘‘ improved classification, either based on the U.D.C. or 
different in conception will be needed ” ; and co-operative cataloguing, especially by inviting 
the Publishers’ Association to arrange the issue of suitable unit cards for all British scientific 
and technical books before the book is issued or with it. Most of these recommendations 
have already been made by the L.A. Perhaps they will fare no worse for having now behind 
them the might of the Royal Society. 


* 


Advertisements for library positions are now gratifying in that they almost invariably 
specify that the candidates must be Chartered Librarians ; but we demur from the phrase, 
which is now too frequent, that they ‘‘ must be Fellows or Associates of the Library Associa- 
tion”; one actually asks for ‘‘Associates or Fellows.” This suggests that these entirely 
unequal qualifications can have the same value. The whole sequence of examinations needs 
explanation by the Association. What is to be said of the Entrance Examination, which is 
merely a test of fitness for training, being treated by some authorities as a qualification for 
the Administrative, Professional and Technical Grade ? It is none of these three things ; it is 
merely what it is called. The Registration Examination does show that the librarian has a 
general training ; but the full qualification is the Final and this indicates, or should indicate, 
an expert in its every subject. No post, under grade V at least, should pretend it ought to 
command the qualification of Fellow. This may work itself out in time as there are likely 
to be far fewer Fellows in future. 

Staffing of libraries, special and municipal, central cataloguing, the provision of special 

material, including music and foreign books, and the somewhat tenuous subjeét of cultural 
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activities in public libraries, are some of the ‘* Problems in Library Administration ” which 
will occupy the London and Home Counties Branch at its Week-End Conference at Worthing, 
Oétober 15th to 17th. The Headquarters Hotel will be the Cavendish and the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. P. A. Richards, 265 Lavender Hill, $.W.11, will welcome entries up to zoth September. 
Worthing is a pleasant place in Odtober and although this Branch, like Aslib, so crowds its 
hours that very little of Worthing is likely to be seen, the meeting should form a useful and 
pleasant interlude before winter. 

\t the International Conference on Mental Hygiene Mr. Berwick Sayers read a paper 
dealing incidentally with the hospitals’ library service at Croydon, but more especially with 
the service given to Warlingham Park Mental Hospital. There has been during the last year 
complete financial co-operation between the Public Health, Public Assistance the Warlingham 
Park and the Libraries Committee ; the principle observed being that the books, which form 
a central hospitals’ pool, remain the property of the Public Libraries. This enables their use 
everywhere. The other committees pay for the service, at a rate which now approximates 
to {1 for each patient yearly. This may come as a shock to some but is, we are told, the 
aéttual cost of trained service. At Warlingham Park is established what is really a branch of 
the public library, with monthly additions of new books and the availability of the whole 
stock of the public library, a central lending and reference library and an assistant in charge. 

Questions asked in the discussion were: Would other public libraries follow such a 
lead ? Would this be the method in the new hospitals’ set-up ? The answer to the first we 
put to our readers ; to the second we can only say that we know the matter is under considera- 
tion by those who can influence a decision. It is too early to say more. 


Change was evident at the fourteenth annual meeting of the South-Eastern Library 
System which was held on July 1st. Mr. Richard Wright leaves the honorary secretaryship ; 
and with his resignation the original triumvirate of officers, who were in a sense the founders 
of the bureau, Berwick Sayers, the first chairman of the Executive Committee and holder of 
office for several years; F. E. Sandry an admirable and Sstatesmanlike treasurer and, as for 
the retiring secretary, his initiative and abounding enthusiasm as well as hard work were 
responsible in no small measure for the success achieved. The only one who leaves the 
system is Berwick Sayers who has held the office of Vice-Chairman of Council for the past year 
and is succeeded by Mr. J. E. Walker. Fortunately good men arise to succeed their elders ; 
Frank Gardner becomes honorary secretary and J. T. Gillett has already served as honorary 
treasurer for a year. 


Weymouth has been unique amongst towns of equal importance otherwise, in relation 
to the public library movement. In short, it did sof move, except to adopt the Library Acts 
about sixty years ago, for what purpose only the adopters knew, as it was certainly not to 
implement them. A few years ago it Started a reference library, with a staff of one, and this 
did work which was good. That is the past. On July rath it joined the cities of light when it 
opened, in a convenient prefabricated type of building, a pleasant library combining with the 
reference department, lending and children’s departments, in one large room. At the opening 
ceremony, which was performed by the chairman, Alderman J. A. Attwooll, in an admirable 
speech, outlining the painful efforts by which the stage was reached which other towns reached 
fifty years earlier, the Mayor presided and the guest-speaker was Mr. Berwick Sayers, who 
thus returned to Weymouth, where he had addressed a meeting called in support of a library 
ten years ago when he was President of the L.A. The new library was immediately popular, 
and Miss Lucie R. Holman, the Borough Librarian, whose organization was thus rewarded, 
and her small staff of four had to deal with exhausting crowds day after day ; over 3,000 books 
being issued in less than three days. This, in a town which for half a century was assured by 
its Council that it did not need a public library, is a commentary upon the ability of a Council 
to interpret the needs of its people in library matters. It is dificult to imagine a town where 
a library will be a greater success and we congratulate all concerned in making that success 


possible. 
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Throwing The Discus 
By Stoney W. Anperson, F.L.A. (Chief Librarian, Carshalton) 

PARTICIPATION in the Olympic Games was not a characteristic activity of Callimachus the Elder: 
his descendant is rather more versatile, a superman in fact, for he disdains the conventional 
method of throwing one discus at a time. ‘* Place in my hand as many as you will,” says he, 
‘ that | may cast them far from the doors of my beloved library. I cherish them as things of 
beauty, they decorate the walls of my lounge ; but they shall not desecrate the library shelves 
which are the rightful home of books alone.” 

No one could fail to applaud such a display of athletic prowess, coming as it does from 
an individual whom I believe to be one of the very few to whom we, as librarians, can truth- 
fully and sincerely apply the epithet, ‘‘ a tower of Strength.” Very well, let us applaud with 
all our might, as vigorously as music-lovers of all ages are applauding nightly at the Proms. 
just now. But, when the applause is over and the lights are dimmed, the orchestra dispersed 
and the scores of Dvorak’s ‘‘ New World” symphony safely packed away, what of the 
disconsolate youngster who yearns to hear once again the exquisite cor-ang/ais solo in the 
second movement ? ‘ She has a piano,” says Callimachus, “‘ let her learn to play it: if she 
will not she is lazy, and no true music-lover. Why should we pander to her needs ?” She 
sighs, having been persuaded to attend the concert, her first, by a description of the music ina 
biography of Dvorak borrowed from her local library. She aspires to a professional career 
and has a formidable syllabus of examinations in front of her, as well as numerous domestic 
commitments : it is literally true that she has neither the time nor the means, as had her 
Victorian forbears, to learn to play an instrument. Besides, the pianoforte could not reproduce 
the tonal characteristics of the cor-anglais solo. No, she must await a broadcast or another 
concert performance, for purchase of the recording of the symphony is far beyond her present 
means. She had thought that her library, being in a reasonably large town and possessing a 
comprehensive stock of books and musical scores, might consider starting a record seétion, 
but the local press had stated recently that the idea had been considered and rejected. She 
wondered whether there had been a similar reluctance years before, when the question of 
adding musical scores must have arisen. True, their physical format was that of books, but 
they were printed in musical notation, which she could not read, and were therefore useless 
to her. But it seemed that no one had thought of objecting to their inclusion as part of the 
library stock on that account. So why did they obje¢t to records, which were of use to every 
music-lover who had a gramophone ? The problems of expense and of storage had been 
raised : a member of the Library Committee had stated in Council that the proposal would, 
if adopted, have an adverse effect on the book service. When asked to say why, since a special 
estimate for the extra provision (coinciding with the Government’s announcement of its 
blessing on the levying of a 6d. rate for municipal cultural entertainment) had been proposed, 
and sufficient storage space was available (for open access is neither necessary nor desirable, 
and records occupy only a fraction of the space required by a corresponding number of books), 
he remained in his seat, glowering at the back of the hall whence had come a murmur which 
sounded something like ‘‘ vested interests again.” Apparently, unlike our friend Callimachus, 
his was not a genuine desire to ensure the adequacy of the book-stock before embarking on 
this new project: he owned a record-shop in the town. Even though the bulk of his sales 
consisted of Spike Jones and the Andrews Sisters, he disliked the idea of Dvorak being made 
available to all and sundry. 

So our girl-friend sighs again and wishes that she lived in Brixton, which keeps a calendar 
in its library to ensure that everything is up-to-date. She brightens a little, however, on 
chatting to a friend who works in another library. This friend says that a man named Stevenson 
has Started writing Gramophone Notes in one of the library journals, and that this is a sign 
that the movement is spreading. He says that the notes started with the sentence: ‘‘ More 
and more libraries throughout Britain are starting gramophone collections.” Cave, Calli- 
machus! However, you will obtain some consolation from the fact that the notes include a 
statement to the effeét that it is intended to give “ occasional bibliographical notes on guides 
to selection,” so that books are not entirely forgotten. Incidentally, this fellow Stevenson 
appears to have an addiétion for records of all kinds—one wonders how he managed to avoid 
being included in the Olympic team also. 
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To conclude. The tragedy is that Callimachus is very far from being “* behind the times ” 
or “ out of touch.” When he argues that adequate book-provision must come before all else, 
no sensible librarian would wish to oppose him. But why must he conclude that additional 
provision of such items as gramophone records will never be justifiable, even in the best- 
stocked libraries 2 Why does he feel that book-service will be prejudiced by such provision ? 
Why is a building which devotes some of its space to storing a properly-classified and 
catalogued collection of records to be designated as a “‘ warehouse ” when one containing a 
similarly-arranged collection of musical scores or lantern-slides is dignified by the appellation 
of “ library” ? Answers, please, at greater length than last time if possible. 


A Century of Public Libraries 
By G. A. Carrer, F.L.A. (Chief Librarian, Warrington) 
(Concluded) 

At the time this controversy raged newsprint was not restricted as it is today and writing 
letters to the press was a form of amusement that has now been replaced by other and less 
innocent pastimes. One letter written during the Free Library Controversy must be quoted in 
full, however, for it was evidently penned by an astute member of the side opposed to freeing 
the Library with real intent to deceive his opponents. The letter is signed ‘* Elizabeth 
Cluppins ” and is dated March 12, 1887. It reads : 


Mr. Hedeter, 
Wance moar I ax yer parding. You see there’s sich goings-on about summat they calls 


the Jewbilhee, and it ’as penutratted to the seekloodid harestokratik and palashial rejans of 
I 


Luvloy Lane. Well, yu see, the other nite, arter weshin oop an tydian away, as my yoosual 
methodlike kustom is wen I get the childer to rest, an’ 1 ad just set me down to my sweat- 
toned Heevnin lyre . . . wen in cums Cluppins an’ a party with him with long air, ollo hyes, 
and a saller skin, wot kalld hisself a soshulist. 

He wur grate, wur this stranger, not so much about the Jewbilhee itself as about a fad 
he had on his brane, an wich he kulld ‘ the Free Lybrarie !” He sed as it must kum, an’ that 
the swells and Bloated Haristocrats wud have tu pay for it. I didn’t understand haf he sed ; 
but dark as his skin wus he lookt blakker oonder it, for he was all along kalling ivverythink 
and ivverybuddy. The hule Choorch an Stait wur rotten, an all that wur wanted to poot 
em rite wur this grate nue thing, the Lybrarie. ‘ Wot is this Lybrarie all abowt ?” 1 venterd 
at last to ax—‘ Wot does it meen?’ ‘ Meen,’ sed the dirty man, ‘ it means that yu an’ the 
likes 0” yu are to hev the fowntens of nolij brot to yer howses, to be with yu by nite and by day, 
an yu’ kin sit from daylite till dark drinkin in wot will mek yer wyser than the gods !” He wud 
ave gon hon, but [ cudn’t hev no moar of it, so I ses to him, ses I—‘ A nice thing it wud be for 
me tu be sittin a drinkin at the founten 0’ Knolij an the childer going to school without brek- 
fast and Cluppins, and the little deers kummin hoam again tu a dirty cowd house wi noit in it. 
No, no; deesent wimmin hes sumthink els to du than drink at the founten o’ nolij,’ or any 
uther founten as I nos of. He luke daggers at me, an sed, * Noboddy ment wimmin to be at it 
all day, but they hev all a little leshure, and besyds they kan lissen to their husband and childer 
reed 0’ a heevnin’.’ ‘ We kin du that alredy,’ | sed with sum sho of pryde. ‘ Yes,’ he replyd, 
‘ but yu kant du it for nothink.” ‘ I don’t want to du it for nothink,’ I sed, with all my dignity 
on its hynd legs, ‘ we are not paupers, thank gudnis ; an its not much we’ve tu pa for al! the 
readin’ we kan find time for.’ 

Youres trooly, 
EvtzaBetH CLUupPINs, 
P.S.—l1 neerly furgot to ax wot is a soshulist ? Cluppins ses as it meens a man wot beleeves in 
gettin’ everythink (includin’ his soul’s salvashun, tho’ he ain’t so pertikler abowt that) owt o° 
the raits. Owsoever, I think [ve told you befour Sir, I kan’t trust Cluppins. E.C.” 

Whether or not “ Elizabeth Cluppins ” was correét in her assertion that decent women 
have something else to do besides read | do not know, but within the year following the 
* freeing” of the library, the number of books issued for home reading was more than doubled 
and the library settled down to enjoy the product of a 1}d. rate until the rate limitation was 
entirely removed by the passing of the Public Libraries A& of 1919. 
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Shortly after the 1919 Act was passed, the Warrington Municipal Library underwent a 
change no less radical than the change which took place when subscriptions were abolished in 
1891, for the removal of the rate limitation enabled a new librarian to remove a further barrier 
between hooks and people. In 1921 the Library was re-opened after alterations and an 
astonished population were able to enter the Lending Library and choose books for themselves. 
Open-access had arrived and with it a new classification scheme, which divided the bookstock 
into ten main classes and permitted infinite expansion on a decimal basis. Once again the 
number of books issued for home reading was doubled and once again the people of Warring- 
ton settled down to enjoy what was surely the last word in library provision. It is a sad fact 
however, that the inhabitants of most towns are apparently contented with whatever library 
provision is made for them. At any rate, they seldom ask for better, or more extensive 
provision. Yet whenever better provision is made there instantly arises a chorus of approba- 
tion and a few questions are asked as to why such improved facilities were not provided sooner. 
So it was in Warrington in 1921 and, ten years later, when still another re-organisation of the 
library took place which resulted in a further doubling of the books issued, a fresh chorus of 
delight was to be heard. The really amazing fact about all this is, that although our present 
Central Library is such a spacious building providing a reasonably efficient service, | know 
many people who live just without the boundary of Warrington and who use a little wooden 
hut provided by a County Authority. Although the service provided by this County in this 
wooden hut is so vastly inferior to the service provided in Warrington | have never heard of 
anyone in this County area agitating for a better service. On the contrary, I have heard many 
people express the opinion that the little wooden hut service is not so bad and that the little 
wooden hut is situated in a nice position anyway. The reason for this, | think, is that those 
individuals who want to use a library seriously, by one strategem or another, succeed in 
obtaining tickets for use in the nearest efficient library. They never agitate for a better service 
to be provided by their own authority. 

Quite recently the Warrington Town Council has approved, besides a re-organisation 
of our Reference Library and a substantial increase in our book fund this year, the provision 
of three branch libraries as soon as it is practicable for them to be provided. There has been 
no agitation for the provision of these branches by the public, but | am quite certain that as 
soon as the first one is opened to the public, another chorus of approval will arise and a few 
people will want to know why branch libraries have not been provided earlier. The moral 
| think is contained in the statement I have already quoted from Dr. Wellard’s. book, namely : 

‘ This is not to say that the public library does not ultimately benefit society. It is only 
to say that the full opportunities and potentialities of this institution have never been explored 
and defined.” 

Librarians today, | think, are faced with a dilemma which causes them to chase round in 
a circle as vicious as the spiral of wages and prices. Let me attempt to state this dilemma 
simply and then amplify it somewhat. 

We all realise, I think, that the full opportunities of our libraries have never been explored 
and we all realise that in order to explore them our finances must expand considerably. In 
order to obtain increased financial resources we have to convince the members of our library 
committees that better library provision is necessary but, in far too many cases the members 
of our committee belong to a public quite willing to accept the existing service and can only 
appreciate the value of a better service after it has been provided. Unless the Librarian can 
transport his Committee to a town where a better service is provided or, show by the Statistics 
of other towns that a better service could be provided, the service remains as it was. The 
reason for the lack of understanding of the full value of a library service by members of 
the public is, I think, because a library tends to mean something different to each individual 
member. The middle aged business man who uses his library in order to read westerns, very 
often considers that most other people he sees using the library must be doing the same as 
himself, and the remainder of the library stock seems to him to be a waste of shelving space ; 
the teacher of chemistry tends to judge the library by the number and quality of chemistry 
books provided and to consider that the money expended upon fiction is depriving him of 
essential tools ; the student of history is equally convinced that far too much money is spent 
on technology, whilst the minister of religion can only find books belonging to denominations 
other than his own. Only the Librarian can see the whole picture, and he can gain no support 
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from anyone outside his own profession—or from very few people indeed. If you think I am 
exaggerating, listen to this quotation from my own diary: ‘‘At about 4.30 p.m. I received a 
profound shock to my nervous system. Passing through the Lending Library I paused to pass 
the time of day with a member of the Town Council who was standing in front of one of the 
non-fiction display cases. He suddenly said: ‘ You know this library needs a good stock- 
taking.’ As I have only just finished stock-taking and as the results received comment at the 
last Council meeting, I opened my eyes wide in astonishment and asked ‘ Why ?” Whereupon 
the gentleman, who has used the Library regularly for years in order to borrow fiction, took 
a book from the display case and said, ‘ Well, this book here is completely out of date and no 
one can possibly want to read it.’ I murmured that that was a case for stock revision and 
not stock-taking, and asked to see the book. It was entitled ‘ Newspaper days, 1899-1906,’ 
by H. L. Mencken. I pointed out that the book was autobiographical and could not easily 
go out of date. ‘ But who is interested in the newspapers of that period,’ he replied. Turning 
over the title-page I pointed out to him that the book had only been published in 1942 and 
showing him the date label I drew his attention to the fact that the book had been borrowed 
15 times in the past 11 months, which hardly seemed to support his view that no one could 
possibly want to read it. Following up my advantage | took him into the work room to 
explain one or two of the reasons that are causing the staff to be overworked. I indicated a 
large collection of books that were awaiting despatch to the binders and he rejoined that in all 
probability half of them were not worth binding anyway. He suddenly bent forward and 
pulled out two volumes to illustrate his point. ‘ Look at these,” he said, ‘ who wants to read 
books like these.’ I looked. The two volumes in question were from a set of the Works of 
Charles Dickens.” Now this Councillor was not trying to be funny. He was really of the 
opinion that the books he had questioned would not be of interest to anyone else. Because 
he was not interested it was unlikely that anyone else would be interested either and, as I have 
already explained, other library users tend to take a similar standpoint. Very few people 
indeed, use the library for such a wide variety of reasons that they are able to take the same 
broad view of the library’s varied functions as the view taken by the librarian who sees all. 
What each user fails to see is that no matter why he is using the library it is providing him with 
‘the full, free opportunity to live his own life and to make the best of it to his own satis- 
faction.” In other words, if we are to command the full measure of public support necessary 
to the full exploration of our opportunities and potentialities, we must formulate some simple 
Statement of our philosophy that can be readily grasped and easily understood by all our users. 

One reason which prompts an individual library user to consider that his particular section 
of the library is being neglected for the sake of other seétions is surely that no section of any 
library is perfeét. No public library in the country has ever been able to afford to make all its 
separate departments efficient as, for example, the separate departments and activities of the 
B.B.C. are efficient. I have no doubt that the executive of the B.B.C. would'be the last to 
claim perfection in any of the activities of the Corporation, but they can at least claim to have 
attained reasonable efficiency in various spheres, so that the average listener does think that 
he is getting reasonable fare for his £1. Whatever the B.B.C. undertakes to do, it can afford 
to do well and, I think, it can persuade people it is doing things well by the three great instru- 
ments of propaganda in its own hands, namely: the microphone, the “ Listener” and the 
‘‘ Radio Times.” What similar instrument of propaganda does the Library Movement possess, 
and the answer is, that just as our service consists of a series of separately organised libraries, 
some good, some bad and some indifferent, so are our instruments of propaganda—our 
Bulletins and Library magazines—puny and individual voices, some good, some bad and 
some indifferent and all without power. 

Just as the individual sections of our individual libraries have not yet attained perfection 
from the point of view of content neither have they achieved perfection from the point of 
view of the personal service necessary to cause their contents to render maximum efficiency. 
Every day people come into our libraries looking for the answer to a problem—How to 
make wooden toys ; how to produce a play ; how to understand music ; how to plan their 
gardens ; how to rear poultry ; how to use their everyday tools in workshop, laboratory and 
office ; how to build up a case in a debate in which they are to take part—they come into our 
libraries in such numbers and with such a variety of enquiries, that despite our willingness 
and ability to give the only assistance that can be of the slightest value to such enquirers— 
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which is the personal service by which the library assistant places into the hands of the en- 
quirer a book, which not only gives an answer to the problem, but at the same time can be 
understood by the reader—despite our willingness and ability to do this—on far too many 
occasions we are unable to do it because we are compelled to spend our time on routine 
processes at the issue counter or in our work rooms. Very few libraries indeed are so liberally 
supplied with staff that the trained members of the staff are free to function as librarians and 


assist the people in need of their help. After a century of public library aétivity, the best we 


can do, on far too many occasions, is to indicate the whereabouts of the catalogue and to 
hope that the reader will find the right book for himself through the medium of the mechanical 
aids we have provided. This is not to disparage our mechanical aids. They are essential to 
the trained librarian and would be sufficient for public use, if the public were as trained and 
as book-conscious as the librarian. But as Dr. Wellard says (p. 103), ‘‘ To those whose in- 
telleétual lives are intricately bound up with the business of consulting books, it is almost 
impossible to realise the bewilderment of the mass of people in the presence of any literature 
other than newspapers and the detective story... There was a time when the world of 
learning wrote almost exclusively in Latin, so that all but the scholarly were shut out. The 
difference today is one of degree rather than of kind . . . The great majority still leave school 
with considerable knowledge but very little intellectual training. However intelligent and 
curious they may be, they are never taught how to satisfy their mental curiosity by means of 
books and reading and independent study.” 

Now this is almost where we began. One hundred years ago the barrier to knowledge 
was the faét that public libraries and compulsory education were non-existent. After a century 
of public library aétivity we are still standing on the threshold. I do not disparage our achieve- 
ments. In circumstances that must have broken, and are still breaking, the heart and spirit of 
more than one librarian, libraries have been provided ; they have all been compelled by law 
to issue books without charge for home reading ; their shelves have been thrown open to the 
public and the barrier created by the library indicator has been removed. In many towns the 
number of service points, in the shape of branch libraries and travelling libraries, has been 
increased in order to enable every citizen to have a reasonable opportunity of making regular 
visits to a library during his leisure time. 

A great system of inter-library loans has been built up—not under any compelling in- 
fluence from a Central Authority—but through the voluntary co-operation and good common- 
sense of librarians who clearly understood the philosophy of their profession. Immense tasks 
have been undertaken in order to organise knowledge in libraries all over the country. 
Indeed, many of the achievements in the cataloguing and systematic classification of huge 
book stocks, undertaken during the last 50 years by public librarians at the same time as other 
necessary duties have been performed, including the produétion of all kinds of aids to readers, 
are sufficient to make all who can appreciate the magnitude of these tasks cry out in astonish- 
ment. Yet the final barrier has still to be broken down—that is the barrier preventing us from 
placing the right book in the right hands every time. That barrier is built up of problems 
connected with book supply and staff and although both aspects of the barrier ultimately 
resolve into the thorny obstacle of £ s. d., Iam quite sure that a true appreciation of our 
aims and objeéts—our philosophy—will lift us part way over the barrier. 

Although I have just said that I do not disparage our achievements I think, nevertheless; 
that the latter half of my paper has inclined more to criticism than appreciation. In order to 
restore a balance, therefore, I should like to conclude the paper by quoting an unsolicited 
testimonial to public libraries. I know this is a practice to which many commercial under- 
takings resort but I think that the expressions of gratitude occasionally encountered in the 
works of novelists and other writers can do much to strengthen the convictions of even 
the most ardent enthusiast in the library profession. This particular testimonial comes from 
the pen of a Warrington novelist. In 1940 we asked him to contribute an introduction to our 
library magazine ‘‘ Book News.” This is what he wrote and it is, perhaps, the best summary 
of our philosophy and achievement with which to conclude my paper. This local novelist, 
whose name is Owen Lewis, wrote in April, 1940: ‘‘ 1 was once asked in an interview to say 
where I was educated, and the question at once endeared me for all time to newspapermen. 
For it was the first time, and it has proved the last, that the faét of my education was openly 
acknowledged. The question had to be answered, and answered in an educated manner, if the 
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journalist’s precious credulity was not to be destroyed. 1 remembered that one of the Sitwell 
brothers had answered a similar question with: ‘At Eton, during the holidays,’ a reply that 
must have delighted his questioner. To delight mine, [ thought of a dozen entertaining 
responses ; but it suddenly occurred to me that perhaps my interviewer really did want to 
know where I was educated and that possibly Mr. Sitwell was not speaking wholly in jest. 
So | spoke the truth, and the truth turned out to be journalistically good. * In public libraries,’ 
| said. ‘ Fine!” said the reporter, his head in his note-book. Then he looked up, with the 
light of discovery on his face. ‘Come to think of it,’ he announced, ‘ so was 1 ’.” 

(nd, come to think of it, so are a good many of us, if we take the meaning of education 
to be the establishment in the mind of that germ of curiosity that is ever growing, never 
satisfied ; a germ that finds sustenance on the page of a book. The germ may have a bias for 
poetry, for fiction, travel, biography, religion, natural history or chemistry (how | pity those 
afflicted with this particular germ, and how they pity me, who am not), or a nice, fat, homely 
sort of germ that prefers books on cookery, gardening or fishing. Or it may be an aloof 
kind of creature with a decided taste in shirts who reads Mein Kampf with a chuckle and 
Das Kapital with a frown. Whatever type it is, it requires a specialised hunting-ground, and 
that can only be found on the shelves of an extensive library, which means to most of us, a 
public library. 

That the public library should make this provision is, after all, only just. For, being in 
so many cases responsible for our first twinges of intellectual curiosity, it is only right that 
it should provide the means for their assuagement. 

But though library facilities have provided the equipment for a wider and fuller life, I 
believe it would be an error to regard the public library as an educational institution, and 
disastrous if library directors confused their function with that of the teacher. The individual 
must discover his own cultural needs if those needs are to be real, and it is by the assistance 
which a library can give in the discovery of those needs, and the extent to which they are met, 
that the success of a library must be judged. 

That all reasonable and a good proportion of unreasonable demands can be met, | know 
from experience. The library’s potential reserves, in fact, remind me of the shop keepers 
who claim that what cannot be seen in the windows can be found inside, and in a last desperate 
effort to give these notes a useful tone, I here claim, with all the assurance of the irresponsible, 
that what cannot be found on the shelves can in all probability be obtained from some other 
source at the bare cost of one-way postage. And quickly, too.” 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear CALLIMACHUS, 

Turning over the pages of a little Manual of Classification, published by the A.L.A.—and 
it is a useful and very elementary little affair,—I came upon a reference to yourself. You were 
not, as is erroneously alleged, librarian of the Alexandrian library. Never! This is stated upon 
the authority of a Californian professor, whose knowledge I suppose cannot be questioned. 
| suppose you made a classification scheme for mere intellectual pleasure and not to arrange 
books ? So Edward Edwards, E. C. Richardson, and, by inference, J. W. Clark of the delight- 
ful Care of Books are all in error ? But, my dear Callimachus, why have you been, for so many 
centuries, the library light of the ancient world ; why your Pinakes, with their arrangements 
of books of various sorts of writers and with classes on cheese-cakes, etc. ? What evidence 
has the California professor unearthed to prove you not to be what I still believe you were ? 
The worst of an extended past is that it grows the moss of legend, most of it doubtful. 


AFTER THE HOLIDAYS 

Long, and most unlamented, the August of 1948 has drawn to its wearisome close. 
When | looked upon the sea in the persistent rain, it reminded me of the comment of an old 
Chairman of mine, as we sat at an inclement-weather conference looking at the Brighton sea 
from the windows of the Metropole: ‘‘ Look at it; grey, restless, uncomfortable thing.” 
That is a view of our Moat which has novelty but has always had some truth, and it is pleasant 
to repeat it this year, as ouf experiences increase the zest with which we return to our books 
and libraries, and to our Association affairs, schools, conferences and the like. If, like me, you 
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are an incorrigible conferencer you will have read in the L..4. Record the librarian’s calendar 
with pleasure. The Unesco and Ifla International School was held at London and Manchester 
at the beginning of September and the University and Research Section conferenced at 
Birmingham for a week-end on September 10-13. Aslib is going to that charming place for 
conferences, Ashorne Hill in the heart of Warwickshire (Sept. 18th-19th). Mr. D. H. Varley 
of the Public Library of South Africa, Capetown, is going to tell the London and Home 
Counties Branch about it at Chaucer House on Sept. 23 ; and next month, October, Worthing 
will see the week-end conference of the L. and H.C. Branch. There’s a prospect which is 
pretty full of possibilities. We cannot take part, you and I, in all of these ; we have libraries 
and other things to manage ; but | rejoice as you do in the symptoms of life. 


NOMINATIONS 

for the L.A. Council are due on September 30. To that faét the more careful thought should 
be given. Changes are not always good in Council membership but the chance to make them 
is priceless and a good list of competitors for office should always be forthcoming from a 
virile profession. It is suggested to me from time to time that only 25 per cent of the members 
are in the least interested in the library movement outside their own libraries ; for them it 
does not move. You know that this is a generalization and like most is not really true. We 
should look round the members and approach those who in our view could give the service 
required, not wait for them to get themselves nominated. Some of us don’t like the personal 
soliciting involved. The next thing is to get members to use their votes. Of that I will write 
again, if | have a chance, before the Eleétion. 


FELINITIES 

I have commented myself on the number of women in librarianship, but do not wish 
to be drawn into the discussion in the Record, except for a comment. In a somewhat feline 
article a woman librarian asks what she is to do with a certain number of youths who, it seems, 
have definitely unpleasant physical chara¢teristics. Chivalry forbids the obvious reply to that ; 
but an answer may be “ Place them under the direétion of a man, where they ought to be.” 
No lad, or boy, over ten should be controlled by a woman other than his mother, and by her 
only in domestic things. Very few men can direét other men, it is true, but it is even more 
true that fewer women can direct other people at all and certainly are quite unfit for the 
control of men. The faét explains in a measure the disappearance of the domestic servant. 


* * * 
One of my regrets is that, old as we are, I did not have any really personal contact with 
Dr. Guppy 


as you did, but then I was never in Manchester except on an occasional visit. I don’t think he 
liked public librarians much, but he liked libraries in the old days, wherever they were. In 
the late evening of his life he seemed to be exclusively at John Rylands, but this must be the 
case when a man runs a library of such magnitude until he is 87. Has anyone exceeded that 
span? And the work he did was great, but the echoes that have reached me from an older 
generation of students who knew the young Guppy tell me still of his devoted work for them 
as teacher and monitor. 
Another, much younger, man who has left us this Summer was 
PF. C. I. Cowes 
for the past twenty years librarian of Swinton and Pendlebury in Lancashire.. A catholic, 
a writer and a topographer, rather than librarian, 1 fancy—I have never met him—he had no 
Library Association examinations behind him; but he brought culture of his own winning 
most effectively to the people he served; his lists, writings, publicity and liberal outlook I 
remember were much admired by Colonel Mitchell. He leaves us with an honourable record. 
Well Callimachus, 
J THe AUTUMN 

may be much fairer than the summer has been. Will you find an hour now and then, on your 
visits to London, to drop in at Chaucer House? The lunches will be resumed after the vacation 
by the time you read this ; there is always someone interesting there, as well as the charm and 
Stimulation of the students from the nearby library schools, and members of the staffs of the 
N.C.L., other libraries and of the Association itself. Even if we do not join with them, we 
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can look on them from a corner and have our own talks on the many things we hope to do 
for libraries this winter. Vale ! 
Ame. ANu. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of ‘‘ LetTERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, THe Liprary Wor.p. 


Westminster’s New Library 


A Library in the news has been the new Central Lending Library at Westminster, which 
was opened on July 15th, under the chairmanship of the Mayor, by Charles Morgan, the 
novelist and man of letters. The library is at 4 Charing Cross Road, almost at the very heart 
of the British Commonwealth and, incidentally of bookland and the theatre world. Formerly 
it was the Italian Club and in the war the New Zealand Club for service men whose use of it 
will be commemorated by a plaque given by their own Government and offered at the opening 
ceremony by their High Commissioner. The building is long and narrow in effeét. It opens 
on the ground floor with a charging room. The reader then passes into a long alcoved room 
in which the centre space is left clear except for the Reader’s Assistant’s desk. At the further 
end is the sheaf catalogue and beyond this is a staff workroom. In the alcoves are displayed 
what are believed will be the most used books ;_ the outer bay on each of the projecting cases 
of the alcoves is devoted to Fiétion in order that the heavy traffic expected may be distributed. 
It has to be remembered that in such a centre as this traffic is likely to occur at lunch time and 
immediately after office hours. A good light gallery runs round the room and is approached 
by two convenient Stairways. On the front of the building is the promised music library, 
the gramophone records library and a small sound-proof room with a gramophone for staff 
use in testing records. The floor above is the Administration Department with rooms for 
Chief and Deputy Librarians, the outer door bearing the invitation ‘‘ Please walk in.” There 
is a basement running the length of the building, part of which is already equipped as a book 
Store and there is a fairly large space for further shelving. The decoration is in light art tints, 
primrose and blue, and the shelves, steel set in wooden uprights are of an attractive dove grey. 
The lighting is by fluorescent gas lamps and is effective ; indeed the library will depend in 
the main upon artificial light as, although there is a glazed roof, which is effeétive architecturally, 
the amount of natural lights needs, and gets, ample reinforcement. The opening was well- 
attended. The President of the Library Association (Mr. Charles Nowell) followed Mr. 
Morgan with well-expressed greetings of the Library Association, with just that personal 
quality that the members so much appreciate in him. In a distinguished gathering there were 
many of the London librarians, municipal and others, amongst them Mr. R. B. Wood the 
former City Librarian, and the Librarian of the House of Commons. Mr. Nowell paid tribute 
not only to the enterprise of Westminster but laid special stress on what the profession owes 
to the city, to its Town Clerk, Sir Parker Morris as legal adviser for some years of the 
Association, to the late Frank Pacy who was a most distinétive Honorary Secretary and to 
his present successor, Lionel McColvin, a leader of librarians and one of their best advocates 
and ambassadors in this and in many other near and remote countries. As for the address 
of Mr. Charles Morgan, we hope it will be published as it gave eloquent, timely expression to 
the voluntary nature of the public library, which imposed no book on, and refused no book to, 
any reader and was therefore a guardian of the free mind for men wherever it existed as in 
Westminster. 


Defaced Books 


LipRARIANS know that more defective books have come from the manufacturers in recent 
years than was the case earlier. This is a cause of loss to everyone concerned. Publishers 
are most willing to replace defective copies but the binders are slow in perfecting them. The 
loss sustained cannot be recovered if the books are defaced by library stamps. Librarians 
find a difficulty in collating the books, owing to the present shortage of Staff—a practice that 
was universal thirty years ago—but they must not expeét to get expensive reference and 
technical books replaced if found imperfeét after defacement, 
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with a Foreword by 


JULIAN S. HUXLEY, D.Sc., F.R.S., and 
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luable and unique publication which 
gives details of the history, membership, 
activities, amenities—such as libraries, collec- 
tions and apparatus—and publications of over 
600 organisations whose interests are wholly 
or mainly biological. The Directory covers 
all parts of the British Isles, and the refer- 
ences are arranged under geographical 
headings. 
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Forthcoming titles 


The Original Jesus 


OTTO BORCHERT 
(4th impression) 

A stimulating contribution to the study of the 
life of Christ. ‘‘ The book is for ‘ Everyman ’, 
though scholars and literary men will be the 
first to appreciate the choice of diction and 
wealth of reference and knowledge the author 
has at his service.’’—British Weekly. Demy 8vo. 
408 pp. |6s. net. 


Turn the Tide 


D. BERNERS WILSON 
Talks (originally broadcast) to young people on 
fundamental Christian moral questions, and a 
challenge to the rising generation to “turn the 
tide’’ of unbelief. r. 8vo. 80 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 
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4-12 Halliwick Court Parade, London, N.12 
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Manager: O. C. Illenden 
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N. HELENE 


JEANTY 


FANTASTIC BUT TRUE 


CERTIFIED SANE 


“Like all completely honest books (how rare 
they are !) it has the power not only to move, but 
to surprise the reader on every page... and I 
don’t see how it could have been better written. 
Not ‘literature’? Indeed but it is.’—G. W. 
STONIER (Observer). 

“Some of these descriptions, though difficult 
to bear, have an almost Dantesque fearfulness.”” 
—STEPHEN POTTER (News Chronicle). 
“Almost unbelievable and yet every word rings 
true.” —(Public Opinion). 

“Absorbing, thrilling, sometimes frightening.” 
—DAME SYBIL THORNDIKE. 

“She will rank with the great heroines of 
history.” —(Sunday Pictorial). 


FOUR FULL PAGE PORTRAITS 
12s. 6d. net. 
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Round the Library World 


Nores AND News oF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND AFFAIRS. 
Tue Committee of the University and Re- 
search Seétion of the Library Association is 
concerned about the present difficulty of 
obtaining foreign books and has circulated 
a four-page questionnaire inviting answers 
to no fewer than twenty questions. This 
difficulty of obtaining foreign books is no 
longer a general one and we know of at least 
one University Library which has been regu- 
larly importing books from many foreign 
countries for a considerable time. There has 
been the nuisance, of course, of obtaining 
innumerable import licences, but in fairness 
to the Board of Trade it has to be admitted 
that readiness to grant such licences has been 
the order of the day. Now it is possible to 
obtain blanket licences and it is thus a little 
hard to see wherein the “ difficulty of obtaining 
foreign books ” lies if librarians are prepared 
to take the necessary trouble. The question- 
naire suggests also that there is “ lack of 
information as to what is being published ” 
abroad. This again is not our experience : 
every week we receive batches of catalogues 
from foreign publishers and booksellers in 
most parts of the world. We may add that 
the Board of Trade is not deliberately obstruct- 
ing purchases from foreign countries and is 
mainly concerned to keep the nation’s dollar 
expenditure as low as possible without 
seriously hampering Universities. One 
University’s annual expenditure abroad is now 
running into four figures, which surely 
demonstrates that the “ difficulty of obtaining 
foreign books ” is being exaggerated in some 
libraries. 

The National Library of Ireland did not 
publish any Reports covering the years 1940 
to 1945 but has now issued Reports for 1945-46 
and 1946-47. The Report for 1945-46 also 
contains a summary of the unpublished 
Reports for 1940-45. The merely Statistical 
parts of the Reports are not of outstanding 
interest but, these apart, the Reports reveal a 
number of activities and acquisitions of 
remarkable range and importance. The Report 
of the Chief Genealogical Officer is included 
and from this we learn that, in the year 1945-46, 
the necessity for the officer performing the 
functions formerly exercised by the Ulster 
King of Arms to have a title more in accord- 


ance with heraldic tradition than Oifigeach 
Geinealais was satisfactorily met by an order 
from the Government that the heraldic title 
should in future be Priomh-Arailt, which, 
under correction, we assume to mean First 
Herald. The investigators sent to Spain to 
search the National Archives in Simancas for 
material relating to Ireland report that there is 
a great amount of most valuable records of 
Irish historical interest there. Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw has presented to the National 
Library the MSS. of his early novels, in volumes 
specially laid down and bound for the Library. 
Many other important MSS. and documents 
have been acquired: it is thus the more 
unfortunate that the Library’s problem of 
space for them remains unsolved and _ that 
they cannot be sorted, catalogued and indexed 
until a new building is provided. The Bernard 
Shaw MSS. have, however, been placed on 
exhibition. 


The Library of the University of London 
is rapidly becoming better known and_ is 
widening its service. Most of the extensive 
war damage Still remains unrepaired and the 
building of the second East wing to the 
Library has not yet been Started, but permission 
has been obtained from London County 
Council to complete the tower for book stack 
purposes. It will, however, be some years 
before this work can be carried out. Need 
for additional accommodation for readers is 
likely to arise in the near future and the 
borrowing service cannot be increased much 
more without a rebuilt issue desk. Thus the 
widening of the Library services and _ its 
greatly increased use have brought their own 
problems, which seem likely to become quite 
serious within the next few years. 

The Goldsmith’s Librarian is preparing a 
report on his recent tour in the United States 
and Canada, during which he visited about 
eighty-six Libraries. 

The first international monthly review of 
forthcoming books has been Started by the 
well-known firm of Brill in Leiden. In this 
bird’s eye view of the world’s future books 
the editors hope to cover the entire field of 
human knowledge and to give names of 
publishers and details of publication of books 
about to be issued in all parts of the world. 
The title of this publication is Bookforecast and 
the first proper issue will appear on October 
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isth of this year: thereafter issues will be 
monthly. It should be of considerable use in 
University and other large Libraries judging 
by the specimen issue we have received, but 
its value will naturally depend upon how 
complete the publishers can make it. 


The library of the King Edward VII College 
of Medicine at Singapore has been removed 
from the second floor to the ground floor, 
where the Keith Museum used to be housed, 
giving far more space for both books and 

The buildings of Raffles College were 
occupied in turn by Japanese and British 
troops during the war and much of the 
equipment was removed. The buildings 
fortunately suffered little damage and we now 
learn that the bulk of the Library of the 
College has been recovered. 


The McGill University Library School at 
Montreal was the first institution in Canada 
to offer professional library training, as long 
ago as 1904. Under Dr. G. R. Lomer, M.A., 
F.L.A., the School has flourished most 
deservedly and the Calendar for this year 
shows how fully and excellently it provides 
college graduates with the basic training, both 
theoretical and practical, for professional work 
in a variety of fields. The course normally 
leads to the degree of Bachelor of Library 
Science. It is a great pity that professional 
education in our own country has had to be 
linked with technical colleges instead of 
Universities and that the idea of full graduation 
in Librarianship seems as vague and distant 
a possibility as ever: probably, indeed, since 
that link was forged, it has become more 
remote than ever. 


A recent advertisement issued by King’s 
College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne for an assistant 
in the College Library ought not to pass 
without comment. The advertisement invites 
applications from honours graduates, reason- 
ably enough, and a salary of £350 rising in 
the second year to £400 with probable con- 
firmation in the grade of Senior Assistant to 
follow, at a salary of £450, is also reasonable. 
What is unreasonable and to be deprecated 
is the Statement that “ previous library 
experience and training are not essential.” 
So long as librarians are content to fill vacancies 
in this way so long will the profession be 
without proper recognition by University 
and College authorities. In no other academic 
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department of a University would the head 
dream of appointing someone without special 
knowledge of the work of that department. 

The Swiss News Letter tor May contains the 
following interesting table, the statistics of 
which we have had no opportunity of check- 
ing, and which we quote with full acknow- 
ledgment : 


In Iceland there is one book for every 320 inhabitants 


Denmark »» 1,000 
Norway »  1,§00 
Sweden »» 2,000 
Germany »» 3,600 
England » 8,000 
The United States ,, 12,000 


Assuming the accuracy of the above figures, 
it would seem that there is a good case for 
claiming that European countries, including 
Germany, should assist England and _ the 
Unites States to improve their book supplies. 
Somehow, one had gained the impression since 
the war that it was up to us and to the United 
States to send books to Germany and other 
European countries. One would like to know 
what the corresponding figures are for France, 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, the U.S.S.R. and 
other countries. A good deal depends, of 
course, on the /ype of book available; and 
anyhow, one thought that there were more 
than 6,000 books in England ! 


Beginning in 1638 with some 400 volumes, 
Harvard University Library now contains 
4,968,319 volumes and pamphlets. This very 
impressive figure includes works in Depart- 
mental and House Libraries, but even if these 
are deducted, the Harvard Library total is no 
less than 2,687,171. As in many of our own 
University Libraries, a good deal of thought 
has been given to devising satisfaétory——or at 
least reasonable—methods of counting. In 
1917 new rules and regulations were adopted 
for this purpose and these have remained in 
operation to the present day. It is a reflection 
on the Library profession that there is no 
generally accepted or acceptable method of 
counting books and other library items. 

In 1939 Germany possessed more than 2,000 
special libraries of national or even inter- 
national importance. Many of these, in Berlin, 
Leipzig and Hamburg particularly, were 
destroyed by bombing during the war. It is 
easy, however, to over-estimate German losses 
of books, and it seems to be true that from 
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almost every library of value part, at least, of the 
stock was evacuated and has been preserved. 
Her losses in buildings appear to have been 
far heavier than in books. Thousands of books 
were saved by evacuating them to isolated 
monasteries and large private houses, to salt 
mines, country churches, forest lodges and so 
on. From the Prussian National Library over 
two million books were evacuated to such 
temporary homes all over Germany. From 
ten libraries alone about eight million books 
were evacuated and for the most part escaped 
damage. The University Libraries of Bonn 
lost 170,000, Giessen 480,000, Hamburg 
600,000, Kiel 250,000, Munich 350,000, 
Miinster 360,000, and Wiirzburg 200,000 
volumes. 


The Crafts Centre of Great Britain is hoping 
to establish, among other things, a fine crafts 
library. The Crafts Centre, which has the 
blessing of the Board of Trade, is appealing 
for subscriptions in support of its projects. 
Its main purpose is to eStablish the status of 
fine craftsmanship in Great Britain and its 
Council is made up mainly of craftsmen. The 
Centre was brought into existence by the five 
most important craft societies, including the 
Society of Scribes and Illuminators, a society 
in which librarians ought to be interested. 
It is proposed to establish the library in the 
Centre’s premises at 98, Portland Place, 
London, W.1. If an annual income of £2,500 
can be obtained, the Government, with 
perhaps undue lavishness considering Britain’s 
financial position, has agreed to double it 
and will immediately advance the necessary 
capital sums for building works, furnishing, 
the nucleus of the proposed library, etc. 

Now all this sounds estimable and worthy 
of support; but librarians will no doubt 
bear in mind the fine craftsmanship in book 
production by scribes, illuminators, printers 
and binders in past centuries and, indeed, 
in our own time, which resulted not from 
support from public taxation but from free 
and unhampered workmanship coupled with 
high ideals. Both the Council of the Centre, 


whose excellent intentions are not in question, ~ 


and the Government are mistaken if they 
imagine that fine craftsmen can be produced 
merely by making or receiving grants of 
public money or by subscriptions from already 
overtaxed citizens. 

The Council is of opinion that the Centre 
will probably be “ the truest memorial that 
could have been conceived” to William 


Morris, that it will be a “‘ true development 
of his ideals ”, and that ‘‘ without his lead it 
could not have happened.” We draw the 
Council’s attention to the faét that Morris, 
though a Socialist of a certain type, was pre- 
eminently and essentially an individualist, a 
craftsman who required no Centre, no society, 
to urge him on or to establish for him the 
Status of fine craftsman. 


With the raising of its University College 
to full University status Nottingham will now 
have a University Library, the youngest in this 
country. There are, of course, two distinc 
classes of University Library in Britain, as 


Dr. Offor pointed out a good many years ago. 


The first class, the old type of University 
Library exists in Oxford, Cambridge, St. 
Andrews and London and, in a lesser degree, 
in Aberdeen and Durham. In each of these 
Universities the Library serves members of 
any of the colleges which together form the 
University. In the second class or unitary 
University there is only one college, which is 
in effe& the University itself. To this second 
class Nottingham of course belongs. We wish 
the newest University Library all prosperity, 
in spite of the difficult days of her gestation. 


We have received a copy of the issue of 
Cronica Universitaria of May 20th from the 
University of Cauca, Colombia. This issue 
contains a short account of the Library of the 
University, about which, we fear, few of us 
know as much as we ought to do. The account, 
which is all too brief, contains a deserved 
tribute to the Librarian who, has overcome 
many difficulties and has provided staff and 
Students alike with a “‘ complete collection of 
scientific and literary journals.” 


The Scottish Library 
Association Summer School 


By BonrHrone, M.A. 
Hon. Secretasy of the School 


Tue Scottish Library Association’s Summer 
School, revived for the first time since 1938, 
was held in St. Andrews during the first ten 
days of July. By arrangement with the 
University Authorities, students and leéturers 
were accommodated in MacIntosh Hall, and 
le€tures were held in class rooms of United 
College and the University Library. 

The theme of the School, New Ideas for 
Old, which was introduced by Mr. F. G. B, 
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Hutchings, Leeds City Librarian and Chairman 
of the Education Committee of the Library 
Association, had attracted students from many 
different types of libraries in Scotland, England, 
Ulster, Eire and Switzerland. The first part 
of the syllabus, dealing with Fields of Service, 
included le€tures on the National Library of 
Scotland by the Librarian, Mr. M. R. Dobie, 
the University Library by Mr. G. H. Bushnell, 
St. Andrews University Librarian, the large 
Library System by Mr. A. B. Paterson, Glas- 
gow City Librarian, the Town Library, by 
Mr. J. B. Purdie of Clydebank, and the County 
Library by Mr. A. G. Mackay of Midlothian. 
After Mr. Bushnell’s lecture, which was 
delivered in the Long Gallery of the University 
Library, students were shown many of the 
Library’s treasures, including manuscripts 
and incunabula, as well as relics associated 
with the early history of Scotland’s oldest 
University. 

Extension activities and special aspects of 
librarianship were included in the second part 
of the syllabus and covered Library Services 
in Hospitals, Lectures and Talks, the Library 
and the B.B.C., the Film and the Library, and 
Library Co-operation. Library Work with 
Children was discussed by Miss Helen Kerr, 
Children’s Librarian, Glasgow Public Lib- 
raries, and followed by a challenging address 
on the School and the Library by Dr. D. M. 
McIntosh, Direétor of Education for Fife. 
Later the same day the Students had the 
privilege of seeing the fine library of St. 
Leonard’s School, in Queen Mary’s House, 
where, as the name suggests, Mary, Queen of 
Scots stayed during her visits to St. Andrews. 
The Governors of St. Leonard’s are gradually 
building "P a collection of manuscripts, 
portraits, furnishings and other materials 
illustrating Mary’s reign, and the social life of 
sixteenth centuryeScotland, which will make 
the School Library unique in this Country. 

Technical problems were discussed during 
the last three days’ le¢tures. Mr. W. B. Paton 
of the Scottish Library School dealt with 
Routine Processes and classification, and Mr. 
D. MacArthur Sub-Librarian, St. Andrews 
University, with Cataloguing. Other papers, 
by leading Scottish Librarians covered Library 
Planning, Library Legislation, and Photo- 
graphic Processes. Mr. Bushnell delivered a 
fascinating and scholarly leéture on Biblio- 
graphy as the Foundation of Librarianship, 
and Mr. L. Murby from the Editorial staff of 
Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd., described the 
processes involved in the making of a Book. 


Much as the tutorial le€tures were 
appreciated, the success of the School depended 
to a great extent upon St. Andrews itself, 
with its unique place in Scottish history, and 
the charm of its atmosphere. Mr. R. G. Cant, 
M.A., Leéturer in Medieval History at the 
University and author of several works on 
Scottish architecture, explained the growth 
and planning of Cathedral, town and 
University in a talk illustrated by lantern 
slides, and afterwards pointed out some of the 
most interesting buildings. His introduction 
to the early Scottish and Georgian archi- 
tecture of the town added enormously to the 
pleasure of exploring the broad streets and 
narrow closes. 

An afternoon bus tour round the Fife 
coast to Kirkaldy gave an opportunity to 
visit both Kirkaldy Public Library and the 
Headquarters of -the Fife County Library. 
Two social evenings, a visit to the tiny Byre 
Theatre, and golf, swimming and walking 
filled up the free periods. At the final Open 
Forum students and lecturers were equally 
enthusiastic about the scope of the school, 
and the amenities of MacIntosh Hall. It is 
hoped that the Scottish Library Association 
Council may be able to reserve the same 
accommodation for next year’s Summer School 
and that those who attended this year will 
encourage still greater numbers to enrol in 


1949. 


University and Special 


Libraries Section 


THE BUILDING OF A STUDENT’S 
LIBRARY 
By Joun A. Scort, M.A., 
Trinity College, Glasgow 


LEARNING suffers and becomes arid by too 
close a definition of a Student. To the 
Everyman,—a man who till now has happily 
eluded me—lI suppose the word ‘student’ is a 
technical term, and a very limited term at 
that. For the student appears in the role of a 
matriculated member of some academy of 
learning and, more specifically, one who has 
not yet attained graduation nor obtained a 
long sought diploma or professional quali- 
fication. 

But when we discuss the building up of a 
Student’s library, we shall tend to think a little 
more widely of the function of the student. 
Due to the highly developed state of human 
knowledge and to the ever increasing technical 
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nature of our civilisation, more and more 
do we regard all the various realms of study 
as exclusive preserves of the specialist. Writing 
from the background of a Scottish University 
this appears to be a disastrous course to adopt. 
That a man should attend—say a Faculty of 
Engineering class-room for three or four 
years and then graduate with a Science degree, 
having not the remotest acquaintance with 
the general ethos of the other faculties is 
disastrous. If this be so then has university 
education lost its universal character. In the 
old days the whole was held together and 
became coherent through Theology the Queen 
of Sciences. Today, due to a process of 
secularisation, this is no longer so. None the 
less this is not to suggest either that a synthesis 
is no longer desirable or that it is intrinsically 
impossible. Whatever our views may be 
of the order that is past (and some of us may 
sigh for its sense of fulness and completion), 
few if any of us are satisfied with the present 
State of things. It is not within my competence 
to develop a theory of education and in particu- 
lar university education, but if I were given 
for only a short time the powers of 
unquestioned legislation I should demand 
that all students be given a grounding in 
history and be shown how their own Study, 
whatever its nature, is part of a wider whole,— 
the whole story or history of humanity. 
Further, since we never study the general 
with fullest understanding till we have 
examined the particular, I would that every 
Student should be guided at the level of higher 
education with the beauties and riches of our 
own national Literature. I know, of course, 
that the very complexity of modern study 
makes great demands on a Student’s time— 
and indeed it is often argued that it is impos- 
sible to carry out such suggestions however 
desirable they may be, for time makes 
impossible any addition to the crowded 
curricula of the schools. But where there is a 
will there is a way and most of us, when we 
recall how much of the details of study are 
early forgotten, will realise that the establishing 
of a more balanced education may not be so 
difficult as it is sometimes alleged. 

In the course of this article | shall assume 
a Student to be of this balanced sort and | 
shall also assume that his sole purpose in life 
is not necessarily the achieving of professional 
Status. If a Student be true to his vocation, as 
we have considered it, he must study and if 
he study he must read and if he read he must 
have books and books and then again books. 
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But where will he obtain these books and 
which books will he obtain, and where will 
he keep them ?—these and numerous other 
questions crowd in upon me—a_ post-war 
Student in 1948 of a Scottish University. 
These are part and parcel of student technique. 
They are like the steel mesh without which 
the climbing plant may never reach its flowers. 
The mesh is not intrinsically beautiful in 
itself but it is mecessary. And, indeed, many 
a man who hated the very thought of study 
ere long becomes enamoured even with its 
technique—but we dare not lose ourselves 
in technique. We must realise a rich diversity 
of interest and general culture. We must, 
in building our library, keep in mind the 
vision of our Student. I cannot speak of the 
older universities—rather can I speak for the 
Student who lives at home, | suppose by far 
the vast majority of the students of Britain : 
I arrived here from the forces early in 1946 
to resume Studies which had been interrupted 
by the war. As I came back to my room and 
looked around the books I had collected in 
my pre-war days my first thought was how 
immature had been my choice. There followed 
a feeling of profound sadness as my eyes 
glanced over some rows of books which had 
been bequeathed to me by one of my best 
university friends who had died in action in 
Burma. 

Where should start already possessed 
a general Arts Degree and must now Start on a 
specialised and Post-Graduate degree. Perhaps 
this was fortunate for already | had forgotten 
much that had been taught. In the old days, 
like most of my friends, I did not do much 
reading and what | read was often superficial 
in quality. As I glanced still further I noted 
that after two years of the study of economics 
one general treatise which seemed a good 
“swot book” for degree examination repre- 
sented my accumulation of literature. But 
this is but partly true for there was one other 
book from the economics section—a learned 
work on the Theory of Utility and Value— 
I noted to my dismay that it had remained 
unread. Hastily I glanced over the remaining 
sections—English Literature was somewhat 
more fully represented—and so I could 
continue; but since the formation of this 
indiscriminate and partly unread collection 
the bitter business of total war had created 
if not maturity at least a certain degree of 
dissatisfaction within me—lI resolved to do 
better—whether I have done so the future 
alone will tell. 
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Obviously I had to start reading up my 
subject. Then came the sudden jar to all my 
plans—tor I discovered that the whole supply 
of standard books had run dry. Always the 
answer was the same-—‘‘ I’m sorry it’s out of 
print”, or ‘* The last word we heard of it 
it was rebinding”. I decided there and then 
that | must adopt some policy. First | must 
find out what were the standard books and 
then | must try to obtain them. The difficulty 
was to find out just what were the best books. 
It is at this stage that the University or College 
Staff can be and so often are most helpful. 
First | obtained lists of suggested books from 
this and other sources and then, since we had 
an excellent college library and librarian, | 
Started scouting around. Soon it became 
evident that there was a large number of books 
that a man really ought to possess—the “* sell 
your shirt and buy them ” class. True | could 
get these for a limited time from the library 
and the librarian was most accommodating 
in this respect. But other men also needed 
to use these books and since the principal use 
of the books was for continuous reference, 
somehow or other~they must be obtained. 
There were, of course, very large and many 
volumed works which a student could not 
aflord,—these I must be content to use in the 
library. But the others must be obtained. 
And yet at this point of necessity one came 
against the insurmountable barrier of seeming 
impossibility. Another way must be found— 
and at first I thought I had the answer in the 
Second-Hand Bookshop. But forty other 
men had the same answer. Many a pleasant 
hour I spent browsing round the old book- 
shops—sometimes the joy of discovery re- 
warded the search and eagerly I carried home 
the prize. But soon it became evident that 
this source was drying up. If the standard 
of Post-War Scholarship had at least to equal 
that of the Pre-War Period some answer 
must be found. And so on my free day | 
travelled to neighbouring towns there to 
descend upon an old bookshop or even 
junk shop which might be found. Having 
temporarily exhausted the Second-Hand Shops 
I turned to the Auétions where I succeeded 
in buying a few larger works—the difficulty 
here was that I had to buy a lot of books to 
get the one I wanted and this was cluttering 
my space—all too small at the best of times. 
\fter a little experience—some gain and some 
loss—I now go and view the books for sale, 
then ask one of my Second-Hand Shop friends 
to bid for me, so I obtain the book I require 
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at a reasonable price and the dealer obtains a 
number of books which he may sell but which 
are of little interest to me. This is an arrange- 
ment that | would recommend to any fellow 
Student in a similar situation. 

But still there are a lot of books which do 
not appear in Auction Sales—books printed 
around 1940 and before when the Post-War 
Student was in the Services. I find that these 
occasionally come into the booksellers in 
limited numbers. Therefore one cannot afford 
to neglect the new bookshops and an order, 
however remote the chance of supply, is a 
good investment. : 

By these means | have built up a fairly 
sound, if not very numerous library, most of 
the volumes await reading—that must come 
in the years ahead when one may be far from 
the sources of book supply or from College 
Libraries. Then one can browse in the mellow 
beauty of one’s own library built up with 
care and with real pleasure. — 

But in closing I revert to the beginning, for 
despite all my best intentions | have bought 
almost entirely specialised books. I have 
remained against my own wishes within my 
own faculty and my own subject. Conse- 
quently | am now trying to read history as a 
corrective, and I find that the method of 
acquiring books on this subject does not 
differ from that which | have already outlined. 
I pray that the reader will forgive these personal 
reminiscences, but they may be of some 
assistance to the student who today is begin- 
ning to create his own library. At the most 
they may furnish him with a few suggestions 
for his task—at the least they will act as 
warning notices before he enters on a pleasant 
if sometimes too expensive venture, in these 
days of austerity and the Government Grant. 


Obituary 

HENRY GUPPY 
A Grave, bearded figure of invariable dignity, 
great courtesy to us the younger men, with 
an inexhaustible love of books and “ the 
shrines where they are embalmed and 
reposed”; not perhaps always suffering 
gladly the ‘“* personalities ” which twenty years 
ago sometimes made meeting more lively and 
profitable. This is the sort of composite picture 
that remains in mind of Guppy. 

The passing of a really fine librarian is no 

common event and that of Henry Guppy at 
the advanced age of 87, while still in the 
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librarianship of John Rylands Library, brought 
to a close a life of great and influential service. 
Few, if any, remain who knew him as a young 
man when he became librarian of Sion College 
Library, that now rarely mentioned but quite 
important library facing the river on Thames 
Embankment. But already, before he left 
for Manchester, he had identified himself 
most effectively with the Library Association. 
I, as a lad, had heard of him through the L.A.A. 
to which he was helpful on many an occasion : 
“There is no one who can teach us biblio- 
graphy as Dr. Guppy can,” my London friends 
eld me. He spoke as well as he wrote, but 
he was the competent, lucid, teacher type 
rather than the type that remains in mind as 
a dominant speaker. When he had not long 
been at John Rylands I heard him address a 
meeting in which he said: ‘‘ There is nothing 
more that I want,” so much was his heart 
given to the beautiful, cloistral library in 
Deansgate. 

I knew him mainly as a member of the 
Library Association Council; sometimes I 
had what I always regarded as the privilege 
of sitting next to him. He took a fair part in 
the proceedings, at a time when there were 
on the Council quite a number of distinguished 
non-public librarians. His interests, as I 
have indicated, were educational and biblio- 
graphical ; but in him I saw what I still think 
to be one of the best editors: The Library 
Association Record ever had. I don’t know how 
long he held that office; it was in the years 
when the issues for the twelve months ran 
to two subStantial volumes; and, in our 
Student days, forty years ago, he provided in 
its generous pages every form of guidance that 
the youngster could need (or so it seemed). 
The student of today, who loves libraries no 
doubt as much as we did when: we had to 
Struggle for very existence in them, would 
Still, I think, find much in those volumes to 
interest him. 

* * 

Authoritarian he undoubtedly was in man- 
ner and in his governance but, on one of 
my few visits to the John Rylands, he pointed 
to his room and said, ‘‘ That door is always 
open,” and I think he fulfilled in every way 
the description (which really belongs to 
Garnett) of one ‘‘ who loved all learning 
underneath the sun, and looked on every 
learner as a brother.” His work for scholarship, 
the exhibitions he arranged, his catalogues 
of the Bible, of incunabula and his notes on 


cataloguing these, the lectures by the learned 
that he arranged in the pleasant lecture room ; 
these are all known, as, partly explaining it, 
was his power to draw and to hold the services 
of scholars for the library while energizing 
and assisting their own studies. 
* 

All this is suggested, if not exhaustively 
explained, in the substantial special volume 
“In Honour of Henry Guppy” of the 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, August, 
1941, which for the occasion of Guppy’s 
eightieth birthday was edited by Professor 
H. B. Charlton. It has a characteristic portrait 
and contributions all acclaiming one, who had 
earned such words as those of Archbishop 
Temple, who writes in it, ‘“ however long 
it [the J.R.L.] lasts, its fame will be inseparably 
connected with the name of the great 
Librarian whom all who know him delight 
to honour at this time.” To the last he wrote 
his own letters in his strong bold hand, and 
amongst my treasures are a bound copy of 
this tribute with a signed message, and a letter 
of blessing. W.C.B.S. 


Personal News 

Mr. J. A. Carr, A.L.A., Senior Cataloguer, 
Liverpool Public Libraries, to be Chief 
Cataloguer. 

Mr. R. Cochran, Chief Cataloguer, Liver- 
pool Public Libraries, has retired after 52 
years’ service. 

Miss E. K. Jones, City Librarian’s Secre- 
tary, Liverpool Public Libraries, to be Librarian 
of Special Colleétions. 

Miss Joyce Coates, B.A., formerly Assistant 
at Ilford Central Library for two years, has now 
completed the University Diploma in Librarian- 
ship and has recently started work at the British 
Library of Political and Economic Science. 

Mr. A. G. S. Enser, A.L.A., Branch Super- 
visor, Swansea Public Libraries, to be Deputy- 
Direétor of Libraries and Museum, Tottenham 
Public Libraries. 

Miss Julia Stockett, for twenty years head 
of the Reference Department of the Vancouver 
Public Library, has recently retired. She re- 
ceived her B.A. from Wellesley College, Mass., 
in 1912, and spent some time studying in 
Hamburg, Germany. In 1913 she commenced 
her career as a library assistant in her home 
town of Calgary. 

Mr. L. J. Shaw, F.L.A., Deputy Librarian, 
West Ham Public Libraries, to be Deputy 
Librarian, Leyton Public Libraries, from 
September 1st, 1948. 
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Topicalities | 
Received from the Libraries 
BATTERSEA: Books on Sculpture, 1948. 
BIRMINGHAM : Domesday to 1948, An Ex- 
hibition of Books, Manuscripts and Maps, 
July, 1948. BRIGHTON : The Royal Pavilion, 
1948. BURTON -UPON - TRENT: The 


Reader’s Handbook, July, 1948. CHEST- 
ERFIELD: Stephenson Centenary Commemora- 
tion, 1948, and New Books, July, 1948. COV- 
ENTRY: The Coventry Bookshelf, July, 1948. 
DERBYSHIRE COUNTY: New Books, 
June and July, 1948. DUNDEE: The Review, 
July, 1948. DURHAM COUNTY : Billing- 
ham and Haverton Hill Branches, Library 
News, July, 1948. GLOUCESTER: W. G. 
Grace Centenary, 1848-1948, Catalogue of Exhi- 
bits. HALIFAX: The Halifax Reader, July, 
1948. ISLINGTON: Fact and Fiction, The 
Young Reader, June, 1948. Bulletin, July, 1948. 
Bulletin, August, 1948. KETTERING: New 
Books, July, 1948. LEEDS: The Book Guide, 
July, 1948. LINCOLN: The Month's New 
Books, June, July 1948. NEWCASTLE- 
UPON-TYNE: Induffrial Psychology, Recent 
Biographies, June, 1948. Religion, and Music, 
July, 1948. NORWICH : Readers’ Guide, July- 
Sept., 1948. NOTTINGHAM: Bulwe//, Four 
Essays towards a History of the Manor and 
Township, February, 1948. PADDING- 
TON: New Books, June-July, 1948. PORTS- 
MOUTH: The Portsmouth Reader, July, 1948. 
READING:  Book/ift, July, 1948. SHEF- 
FIELD: Edward Carpenter, Annual Memorial 
Service, July, 1948. SOUTHPORT: The 
Quarterly Bulletin, 1948. STOCKPORT: Music 
Notes, July, 1948. STRETFORD: New Books, 
March - June, 1948. SWINDON: Com- 
ment, August, 1948. SWINTON AND 
PENDLEBURY : Bualletin, July, August, 1948. 
TOTTENHAM: Book Page, June, 1948. 
WESTMINSTER: Public Library Service, 
A Brief Introduction, 1948. WILLESDEN : 
New Books, No. 5, August, 1948. WOLVER- 
HAMPTON : Book Lift, Summer, 1948. 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 
All Reports are for the year 1947-1948 

BLACKBURN.—Librarian and Curator, J. W. 

Thomas, A.L.A. Population (est.), 108,390. 

Rate 4.98d. Income from Rate, £14,958. 

Total Stock, 58,204. Additions, 12,533. 
Withdrawals, 13,542. Total Issues, 744,260. 
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GEORGE RONALD 
10 Rotton Park Road, Birmingham, 16 


FORTHCOMING TITLES 


SEPT. 23 
H. L. GEE 


“TALKING OUT OF DOORS” 


The first of a series of ‘‘ talking ’’ books 
by this popular author. Charming and 
humorous conversation on a country 
walk. Crown 8vo. 120z. boards 5/- 


OCTOBER 


SEE THE PLAYERS 
MAUD GILL 
** One of the best theatrical biographies 
I have ever read.’’—JAMEs AGATE 


‘A useful contribution to the theatrical 


literature of the century.’’— 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


Demy 8vo. 288pp. 16 Illustrations 12/6 


Tickets in force, 34,455. DeliveryStations,1:. 

A marked increase in the use of non-fiétion works 
is reported, and a fall in the issue of fiction. Total 
circulation was slightly above previous year. The large 
number of “‘ Withdrawals ’’ noted above is mainly 
due to the writing off of books unaccounted for at 
Stocktaking. Visitors to the Art Gallery numbered 
26,246, and to the Textile Museum, 43,515. 
Biackpoot. — Chief Librarian and Curator, 

F. E. Cronshaw, F.L.A. Population (est.), 

150,090. Rate, 2.95d. Income from Rate, 

£21,950. Additions, 22,875. Withdrawals, 

15,751. Total Issues, 1,480,247. Borrowers, 

44,693. Branches, 8. 

' Circulation was the highest ever achieved in any 
one year, and was an increase of 282,792 over the 
previous year. 14,574 new Readers were enrolled. 
Improved and speedier methods of charging and 
discharging books have been introduced into the 
lending libraries. A further small branch library is 
being opened during the current year. Visitors to the 
Art Gallery numbered 54,428. 

BriGHouse. — Librarian, J. Bailey. Popula- 
tion (est.), 29,810. Rate, 7.57d. Income 
from Rate, £4,937. Total Stock, 35,298. 
Additions, 2,747. Withdrawals, 5,214. 
Total Issues, 313,109. Borrowers, 11,775. 
Branches 7 (5 part-time). 

Circulation was below that of last year but was 
still more than three times pre-war issues. The exchange 
system between the libraries has been revised, and 
increased quantities of books are now supplied to each. 
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CouLsDON AND Pur — Chief Librarian, 
S. J]. Butcher. Population (est.), 60,585. 
Rate, s.1d. Income from Rate, £15,465. 
Total Stock 63,453. Additions, 10,211. 


Total Issues, 601,746. 
5 Libraries. 


Withdrawals, 5,881. 
Borrowers, 20,473. 
There was a slight increase in the issue of non- 
fiction works and books to children, but the aggregate 
circulation was below last year's figures. 


- Librarian, Gilbert Berry, F.L.A. 
Rate, 4.874d. Income 
Total Stock, 44,000. 
\dditions, 6,214. Withdrawals, 4,000. 
Total Issues, 445,095. Borrowers, 15,500. 
Branches, 2. 1 Travelling Library. 


Erirn. 
Population, 45,000. 
from Rate, £6,364. 


Issues to adult readers amounted to 12,000 more 
than in any previous year. Circulation was the second 
highest total ever achieved. The Travelling Library 
continued its successful and much appreciated service, 
issuing well over 50,000 volumes during the vear, 
The Report is embellished with some clever sketches, 


PLeerwoov. — Borough Librarian, \ack Dove, 
P.L.A. Population (est.), 24,696. Rate, 
4.66d. Income from Rate, £3,346. Total 
Stock, 22,612. Additions, 3,904. With- 
drawals, 4,131. Total Issues, 243,028. 
Tickets in use, 15,809. Branches, 2. 

The Fielden Library, housed in a very old building, 
has been rearranged and modernized, and now gives 
ample space for borrowers in a cheerful atmosphere. 
\ moditied air raid shelter has been adapted and opened 
as a branch library. The Borough Librarian resigned 
at the end of the year and is succeeded by Mr. W. B. 
Leeming from Dukinfield. 


Mrrcuam. — Borough Librarian, D. Howard 
Halliday, F.L.A. Population (est.), 65,320. 
Rate, 6.03d. Income from Rate, £13,095. 
Total Stock, 61,674. Additions, 11,696. 
Withdrawals, 9,036. Total Issues, 547,975. 
Tickets in use 45,402. 1 Branch. 1 Delivery 
Station. 

More readers are using the libraries than ever 
before. Circulation was an increase of 94,631 over the 
previous vear. During its first full year’s working the 
Branch Library has amply proved itself. Another 
branch is nearing completion, 


NorrinGHaAM. — City Librarian, Duncan 
Gray, F.L.A. Total Stock, 356,686. Addi- 
tions, 31,103. Withdrawals, 21,159. Total 
Issues, 2,327,308. Borrowers, 71,915. 
Branches, 13. 


Three new sub-branches were opened during the 
year and are doing remarkably good work. Sites have 
been acquired for six additional libraries. Circulation 
was below that of last vear although the new branches 
issued Over 100,000 between them. Visitors to Museum 
totalled 78,138. 


Che Report is nicely illustrated. 
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Review 


Hosss (John L.) Libraries and the Materials 
of Local History. Grafton. 12s. 6d. net. 

In Brown's Manual of Library Lconomy he wrote, 
on the subjeét of local colleétions, “ It is hardly neces 
sary to point out the very great importance of every 
public library commencing forthwith the formation of 
a colleétion of local books and other printed matter. 
It is difficult to make any distinétion between what 
should be colleéted and what passed over. It is best to 
colleé everything local, and let posterity decide what is 
worth retaining.” 

Mr. Hobbs in his book covers more than all the 
points raised by Brown and he is to be congratulated 
on producing an able work well and carefully done. 
He says that his book is intended for Students Studying 
for the professional examinations “ and as an intro 
duétory manual for those engaged in the fascinating 
work of administering and interpreting the materials 
which are basic sources for the study of local history. 

The information and methods given are detailed 
and practical, much being the result of the author's own 
observation and experience. The book covers the 
whole subjeét, including chapters on the history. of the 
preservation of records; the acquisition of materials, 
printed and manuscript ; administration ; cataloguing ; 
classification ; photographic and regional surveys ; 
photography as an aid to research—the latter a clear 
and most interesting description of the photostat and 
micro-tilm apparatus, with illustrations. ‘There is also 
a chapter on municipal reference libraries and a short 
description of the various local schemes in use. The 
bibliography consists of 12 pages. The author advises 
an annual estimate to be made for the purchase of local 
material and that the local colleétion should be ex- 
ploited on every possible occasion for, as he says, “a 
good local colleétion is a microcosm of the national 
life."" As Stated in the Foreword by Mr. Ormerod, this 
is the first comprehensive manual on this subject pub 
lished either here or in the United States. It must have 
entailed an enormous amount of work and should 
prove of great value to every librarian interested in the 
subject. Although J. D. Brown's method of classifying 
a local colleétion is given, it does not appear in the 
index—perhaps this omission could be reétitied in the 
next edition. —W.M. 


Book Selection Guide 
A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


PROFESSION AL 


Braprorp (S. G.) Documentation. 
Lockwood.’ tos. 6d. net. 

It is rather unfortunate that this, the first English 
book to deal with the subjeét of Documentation as a 
whole, is in the nature of a traét for the furtherance of the 
Universal Decimal Classification. All other systems and 
methods are either ignored or shown to be impracticable. 
These latter remarks are perhaps justifiable, but it is 


Crosby 


misleading when the Library of Congress system is only 


mentioned in reverse (p. 145, “ The large Library of 
Congress prints the Dewey Classification numbers on 
its published catalogue cards "’), which is true, but only 
half a truth. The great British Patent Office syStem ma) 
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be mentioned in the text, but owing to the want of an 
Index this cannot be verified. Whether the use of the 
Universal Decimal Classification is quite so universal as 
is suggested may be considered a little doubtful. We 
heard recently of a great scientific library which was 
proposing to use another syStem in its new catalogue. 
In spite of Dr. Bradford's objeétions to it, there is no 
doubt that the Alphabetical Subjeét Index of the British 
Museum makes for quick reference, although there are 
too many classified headings used. ‘These, however, are 
to some extent being reduced in number and if, as is to 
be hoped, a cumulated work is undertaken, the direét 
reference heading will probably be adopted. In perhaps 
nine out of ten cases the alphabetical subject system 
gives the reference at the first glance, whereas in a 
classitied system it is always necessary to consult an 
index tirst before referring to the tables. 


SuHare (Henry A.) Cataloguing A Textbook 
for Use in Libraries. With an Introduction 
by the late L. Stanley Jast. Fourth edition. 
Illus. Grafton. 25s. od. net. 

In his preface to his new edition, the author States 
that his description of the third edition as “a gentle 
revision ’’ has happened again, because he is aware that 
his book is in such demand throughout the library 
profession and amongst the Students, and that since the 
war the position of cataloguing in the country has not 
changed materially. When it does so he will be only too 
pleased to embody any suggestions or criticisms that 
may be called for if they are brought to his notice by 
his readers. ‘This Standard text-book therefore remains 
unchallenged at the present time. 


Suipron (K. Clifford) Isaiah Thomas. Printer, 
Patriot and Philanthropist, 1749-1831. 
Frontis. and illus. Rochester, N.Y., Leo 
Hart. $5. 

With the exception of Benjamin Franklin, Isaiah 
Thomas is the best known figure in American Printing. 
\s the founder of the American Antiquarian Society and 
the author of the first History of Printing in America, 
his name stands out as one of the most important in 
conneétion with the literary history of his time. He also 
founded printing presses in many New England towns. 
One very curious epise »de in his carecr Was an attempt 
to print the famous (or infamous) book of Cleland, 
Fanny Hill. He apparently s set i a few sheets with the 
bogus imprint ef “* London: G. Felton, 1787,” but no 
copy is known to be in vo oy His list of imprints 
number at least goo, and some of them are of consider- 
able importance in carly United States history. This 
volume is the second title in the Printers’ Valhalla 
series. 

Vartcan Lrprary. The Books Published by 
The Vatican Library. 1885-1947. An 
illustrated Analytic Catalogue. Vatican 
City, The Apostolic Vatican Library, 1947. 
2500 lira. 

This full and detailed catalogue of the books issued 
by the Vatican Library during the last 60 years is of the 
utmost importance to the student. Every work is fully 
annotated, and a very full index adds to the value of the 
catalogue. No less than 250 works have been issued 
during the 60 years, and all are of the utmost value to 
scholars and research Students. 
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GENERAL 

LOEWENSTEIN (F. E., Ed.) Bernard Shaw 
Through the Camera. 238 photographs, 
including many taken by Mr. Shaw. White 
Publications. 15s. od. net. 

Shaw's complete biography told in 238 photo- 
graphs. Not only do they feature the great dramatist, 
but they throw an important light on his ancestors, his 
family and his contemporaries. Every librarian will add 
this informative volume to the Shaw colleétion on his 
shelves. 

THe Book oF Satnrs. 
Servants of God canonized by the Catholic 
Church. Extracted from The Roman and 
other Martyrologies. Compiled by The 
Benediétine Monks of St. Augustine’s 
Abbey, Ramsgate. Fourth edition revised 
and enlarged with a Calendar of Saints. 
A. & C. Black. 25s. od. net. 

The only point we can suggest which we think 
would improve this most excellent reference book, now 
in its fourth edition, would be the addition of an index 
of place names. Many hundreds of entries are to be 
found for the first time in this volume. 


De Vries (A. B.) Jan Vermeer van Delft. 73 
plates, some in colour. Batsford. 42s. od. 
net. 

Owing to the small number of pictures he left 
behind him and the comparatively little fame he enjoyed 
during his lifetime, Vermeer was all but forgotten by 
the beginning of the 18th century. His re-discovery was 
mainly due to a French art lover and connoisseur, 
Theophile Thoré, who was so Struck by his “ View of 
Delft ” in the Mauritshuis that he spent many years of 
his life exploring and colleéting evidence on the 
painter’s personality and tracing his lost pictures. In 
1866 he completed the first monograph on Vermeer, 
and since then the fame of this artist has been Steadily 
Lrow ing, until in our own times quite a number of 
forgers have thought it worth their while to help the 
rather short supply of genuine Vermeers. This excellent 
monograph is illustrated with 73 plates, reproduci ing 
almost the whole of the artist’s complete work. The 
notes on the illustrations are very comprehensive, a 
bibliography and indexes of places and names have been 
added. The work was first published in Dutch in 1939. 
The present translation is by Robert Allen. 


DisHer (Maurice Willson) The Last Romantic. 
The Authorised Biography of Sir John 
Martin-Harvey. Foreword by D. L. Murray. 
Illus. Hutchinson. 21s. od. net. 

Long ago a young girl friend told me that she went 
again and ayain to see Martin-Harvey in “ The Only 
Way,” and that der boy friend scoffed at her enthusiasm, 
and said huffily, “ But what do you see in him?” Mr. 
Disher’s clever biography answers the question when 
he describes his subjeét’s charm of manner, the actor’s 
superb technique and the romance which he conjured 
up through sheer artistic merit amongst those who 
witnessed his performances. Trained by Irving, he rose 
from minor parts to leads and managership and, like 
his master, he closely identified himself with the 
charaéters he played, but the fact that most of his later 
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years were spent on tour may have lessened his claim 
to a foremost place in theatrical history, and for this 
reason alone a full biography such as the present volume 
is to be the more welcomed. 


A Handy Book 
and Equity. 


Every MAn’s Own Lawyer. 
of the Principles of Law 
Technical Press. 25s. od. net. 

The tirst edition of this Standard work, which 
justly claims to be “ An Epitome of the Laws of 
England,” appeared in 1863. Untortunately it had to 
suspend publication in 1939, owing to the war and this, 
the sixty-sixth edition, has been revised and enlarged. 
\ concise diétionary of legal terms has been added, and 
the whole torms a welcome new appearance of a very 
old triend. As was only to be expected, the changes 
brought about by the Rent Restri¢tions \ét have 
necessitated the re-writing of this special se¢tion, and 
an entirely new added on War 
Disability Pensions. 


section has been 


AND Dewy Meaps. An 
(Lewis, Ed.). 


To Ferrite VALes 
illustrated Anthology 
Coloured illus. F. Lewis. 18s. od. net. 

For those who live in towns, a reminder of sunny 
days in the country, as exemplitied by this charming 
book, will awaken many a pleasant memory. Twelve 
coloured mounted reproductions of the work of David 
Cox are accompanied by appropriate texts selected from 
the works of Shakespeare, Addison, Wordsworth, 
Longfellow, Cowper, Clough and others. The edition 
is limited and is printed on handmade paper. A gift 
book par excellence 
Frarrer (Richard) Shakespeare’s Producing 

Hand. A Study of his Marks of Expression 
to be found in the First Folio. - Frontis. 
Heinemann. 12s. 6d. net. 

\ much-discussed topic is and has been for many 
years the exact interpretation of Shakespeare's Stage- 
craft. How should cach passage be rendered ? How 
should each word be Stressed ? A thousand points have 
arisen as to the meaning of certain phrases and perhaps 
almost as many diverse opinions have been expressed 
regarding them. Mr. Platter has given a clear exposition 
of many of these points, basing his findings originally 
on the First Folio of 1623 \dtors, producers and all 
interested in Stagecraft cannot do better than to study 
the conclusions to which he has come. 


Krurcu (Joseph Wood) Samuel 
Illus. Cassell. {1 1s. od. net. 

Whilst acknowledging that the books about Dr. 
Johnson are multitudinous, Mr. Krutch frankly con 
tesses that his work is written for the layman and that 
he has found an aspect of his subjeét which has not been 
previously exploited. Every word of his preface is 
worth reading for the light it throws on his plan and 
purpose, and his text is liberally bespattered with wit 
and entertainment, whilst quips concerning the great 
Boswell enliven his pages. Altogether an admirable 
Study of the great Doétor. 


Johnson, 


(Francis) Fashion Drawing. Col- 


oured illus. Studio. 15s. od. net. 


very woman and many men will be fascinated by 
this attractive study of women’s clothes, now in its third 
edition. The author is well known among the com- 
mercial artists for his excellent work, his clever sketches 
and snappy text. In his conclusion he foreshadows the 


| 


development of the new fashions and the emulation 
between the various countries to achieve the leadership 
of the fashion world. ‘The book is No. 30 in the “ How 
To Do It Series.” 


Moyes (A. G.) Bradman. 
Gilligan. Illus. Harrap. 


Foreword by E. R. 


gs. 6d. net. 


\ll lovers of sport will welcome this biography of 


the most amazing batsman in the history of cricket, 

which has been written by a noted cricketer and 

sponsored in a short foreword by Arthur FE. R 

Gilligan, England's former captain. The aétion photo- 

graphs have been admirably reproduced and form an 

attractive addition to the text. 

Sartre (Jean-Paul) The Psychology of Imag- 
ination. New York, Philosophical Library. 
$3.75. 

Jean-Paul Sartre is known as a playwright and 
novelist, and in this, his latest work, he appears in a new 
guise, namely that of an exponent of psychology and 
metaphysics. It is dithcult in a short review to give a 
clear understanding of his aims and purposes, especially 
as American thought on these lines has rapidly out 
grown that in vogue in this country. In_ faét, to 
appreciate the “ unrealizing ’ funétion of the mind” 
as Sartre has attempted to describe it, the work itself 
must be Studied in detail. 


SrapLes (Henry Lee) and Mason (Alpheus 
Thomas) The Fall of a Railroad Empire. 
Brandeis and the New Haven Merger 
Battle. Frontis. and illus. Syracuse, N.Y., 
Syracuse University Press. $2.50. 

The full story of the attempt of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railway to control the 
railway system of New England. Backed by Mr. John 
Pierpoint Morgan, Charles S. Mellen, President of the 
line, carried out the scheme and was only stopped at 
the last by the pertinacious work of Justice Brandeis, 
whose fight against monopoly is well told in this 
volume. The illustrations include many of the cartoons 
issued at the time of the fight. 
(Maurice) My 

Drawings by Robert Turner. 
1os. 6d. net. 

Cases at the Police Courts reported and annotated 
sympathetically. Reprinted from the “ Evening 
Standard.”  Charaéterisation and portraiture are 
excellent. 

Wiiierr (Wilfred) British Birds. Frontis. with 
coloured and other illus. A. & C. Black. 
8s. 6d. net. 

The author, who is a Student of birds in these 
islands, describes and explains the characteristics of 
more than two hundred species found in England. 
Many of them are beautifully illustrated by Roland 
Green, one of the leading bird artists. A charming 
book, published at a very moderate price. 

FICTION 

Corsett (James) Rendezvous with Danger. 
Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

War within war. David Mason was “ shot, half- 


drowned, nearly blown up and almost pummelled to 
but he could not afford to be bitten ! 


Court Casebook. 
Sylvan Press. 
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A Collection of 


In ENGLAND AND ENGLISH. 
Modern Stories by Jewish Writers. Gowp- 


MAN (William, Ed.) Art and Educational. 
8s. 6d. net. 

\ colleétion of short Stories, covering a wide field 
and written by Jewish authors. Some of them are well- 
known, and all the stories will be found enjovable, but 
by no means Jewish in outlook in all cases. 


KniGcutr (Kathleen Moore) The Poor Man’s 
Shilling. Hammond. 8s. 6d. net. 

Cape Cod is famous for its detectives and Elisha 
Macomber is not the least important of them. ‘The body 
encountered by Luella Paige raises many problems which 
are solved one after the other by Elisha. 


LonG (E. Laurie) The Strong Room of the 
Sutro. Ward, Lock. 8s. 6d. net. 

The mySterious forces trving to attack an Indian 
Prince and his crown jewels during a voyage to India 
are almost too much for Clive Conway, but with the 
aid of Edith Bellamy the whole plot is exposed. 


JUVENILE 
Bet (Douglas) Soldiers of the King. Illus. by 
W. Littkewood. Hammond. 7s. 6d. net. 

\n informal story about soldiers and soldicring 
from battle-axe to tanks and the guns of today which 
should appeal to boys. It tells of their lives, viétories 
and defeats from the time of Marlborough to Mont- 
gomery. 


Canitt (James) M’Bonga’s Trek. Illus. 


Lutterworth. 4s. 6d. net. 

Terry crashes on his way to the African forestland, 
and the pilot of the aeroplane is killed. Wellnigh 
Starving and exhausted, he reaches the coast and finds a 
protector in the Zulu, M’Bonga, a converted Christian, 
who influences him spiritually. Combat wages, and 
good conquers, so Terry finds his true vocation. 


Groom (Arthur) The First Term at Tenmeade. 
Coloured frontis. and illus. Art and Educ- 
ational. 6s. od. net. 

\ngela is anything but an angel. She goes to a 
new school, and the first term is full of adventure for 
her. Sport, surreptitious excursions at night, secrets 
and prize-givings are some of the continuous incidents 
in this very readable story for girls. 


Marsu (Dorothy) Pat’s New Life. 
Lutterworth. 4s. 6d. net. 

Pat Morris on leaving school takes a job in a 
department store. Things do not run smoothly for her 
at first, but she finds a good friend in Margaret Grey. 
Trouble arises between them owing to Margaret's 
religious views, but the awakening to spiritual life 
brings about a solution. 

BROOK (Elizabeth) Far From Marlborough 

Street. Illus. Hammond. 8s. 6d. net. 

_ Nancy’s adventures, conneéted with the delivery 
of a golden key and the box it belonged to, which she 
was sent to deliver to her Uncle Jonathan, fill these 
exciting pages. Both girls and boys will read them 
with avidity. 


Frontis. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


BaG.ey (Wm. A.) Facts and how to find them. 
A Guide to Sources of Information and to 
the Method of Systematic Research. Third 
edition. Pitman. 7s. 6d. net. 

Burter (R. A.) Income Tax For Everyman. 
Pen-in-hand. 3s. 6d. net. 

CxrapHam (Richard) Sylvan The Roebuck. 
Illus. Art & Educational. 5s. od. net. 

Funt (F. Barrie) Towards Christian Marriage. 
Foreword by The Bishop of Southwark. 
Lutterworth. 3s. od. net. 

Hayes (H. Ernest) Doctor Pennell. Afghan 
Pioneer. Illus. Religious Education Press. 
3s. od. net. 

Jounson (Angela) Making Floristry Your 
Business. Illus. Southern Editorial Syndi- 
cate. 6s. od. net. 

Macseatu (John) The Circle of Time. 
Pickering. 7s. 6d. net. 

Pearce (Stella Mary) Hyacinth Pink. Coloured 
illus. James Fitton. .Allan Wingate. 6s. od. 
net. 

Twinn (Doris) Barlicon 
Lutterworth. 6s. od. net. 

Witterrs (Lilla. M.) Life’s Patches of Blue. 
Foreword by Robert Bond, D.D. Pickering. 
5s. od. net. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
BULLETIN, June, 1948. — BOOKBINDING AND 
PRODUCTION, junc, 1948. — BRITISH BOOKS 
TO COME, June, July, 1948. — ENQUIRY, Vol. 1, 
No. 2, 1948. — FUTURE, Vol. III No. 2, Vol. Ul 
No. 4 and Vol. LIL Special Number, 1948. — THE 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT, July-Aug., 1948. — THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS QUARTERLY JOUR- 
NAL, May, 1948.—SCIENCE PROGRESS, a Quarterly 
Review of Scientific Thought, Work and Affairs, July, 
1948. — NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, May, 1948. 


Illus. 


Road. 


Frontis. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“Tue Liprary 


30¢h July, 1948. 


Sir,—I disagree so profoundly with so 
much of Mr. Enser’s interesting article 
‘‘ Applications are invited,” in your July- 
August number that, at the risk of undue 
length, I feel bound to make some comments. 

Mr. Enser’s investigations have revealed 
““a grave unconformity of conditions likely 
to be met by short list candidates, such as 
“long” short lists, interviews with some 
librarians and not others before the real 
interview, and appointing committees ranging 
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from a few members to the whole council.” 
May it not be argued, however, that experience 
of this “ grave unconformity ” (which sug- 
gests disapproving comment by the 
Ministry of Health on a neglected cemetery) 
may be an important part of the education of 
a librarian ? I have, myself, in my time, made 
so many applications for posts that the number 
of them would probably make me shudder, 
if | knew it, which I don’t, so I shan’t. A 
tiny minority of these applications have been 
tollowed by interviews. Few librarians seem 
to have been interested in me prior to the 
‘ real” interview. If any of them had shown 
annoyance of any kind at my non-appearance 
when not invited or at a courtesy call from me 
when inspecting their Library prior to inter- 
view, then I should have regarded that 
experience as a useful pointer to the psycho- 
logical make-up of the person under whom | 
have to work if appointed and 
accepting. I have been interviewed by 
librarians, by sub-committees, by Library 
committees, by G.P. committees, by V.1.P. 
committees, by Staff committees and by 
Councils small and large. (They seemed 
jolly large at the time, anyway!) Some of 
them have been friendly and enterprising 
in their questions, most of them have been 
friendly, a few were admirably stoical and 
one damnably rude, or at least its self- 
made Chairman was. But | would not have 
had it otherwise. Such as I am, | should 
have been a worse librarian if in each of 
these cases | had been interviewed by a com- 
pact body of “ no more than six members ’ 
and always in the same way. I can assure Mr. 
Enser that the interview with an appointing 
body becomes less and less of an “ ordeal ” 
as one’s experience of it increases. I can’t 
for the life of me see why an appointing body 
shouldn't ask a few applicants to stay on or 
to come for a second interview if it thinks 
best. Again, why shouldn’t it test its own 
best employees against the outsiders if it so 
chooses ? 

The interview is one of the few professional 
tests for which one cannot “ cram.”” Experi- 
ences of demands for high qualifications for 
small jobs and “ bare waiting rooms,” etc., 
also have their value in helping the applicant 
to assess the total attractions of his possible 
new Authority. 

Why a standard form of application ? 
Some applicants who have applied for many 
posts tend, after a time, to standardise their 
Why should the others be deprived of 


should 


own. 
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an occasional opportunity of displaying theig 
enterprise and originality? Or don’t we 
want enterprising and original librarians ? 

I like regular ‘‘ medicals ”’ myself, and, so 
far, thanks to the services of Local Authors 
ities, Insurance Companies and, of course 
the Ministry of Labour and National Servicey 
I have never yet been asked to pay a doctor’g 
fee for one. Joking apart, however, I cannof 
see why a Local Authority should not prote@ 
itself in this surely most elementary of waysj 
We all know of hard cases—it does nof 
follow, at least not in my philosophy, that @ 
satisfactory social system can be built og 
them. 

The progress report, in the form suggested, 
is to me at least, the funniest item in the 
Charter. I laugh because I was responsible 
for a considerable number of similar Civil 
Service ones during World War Il. I 
wonder if Mr. Enser has consulted any 
knowledgeable Civil Service friends on theif 
experience with them. He should, you know, 
It isn’t always easy to find a Civil Servant wha 
can see the wood for the trees, of course, buf] 
he can try. Mr. Enser’s suggestion that the 


decide if the right of appeal had to be exerg 
cised by an outraged Assistant, for example@ 
The Chairman, a staff meeting, or what ? 

1, personally, resent instructions as t@ 
where I may live if I obtain a new post 
Provided that I perform all the dutieg 
expected of me to the full satisfaction of mg 
Authority, plus my usual percentage fof 
gratuities, then I expect to live where I choose 
| prefer, therefore, to find my own hous@ 
even ander present conditions, just as I prefer tq 
pay my own removal expenses. In any cas@ 
why should a Local Authority provide house@ 
for its officers when so many much mor@ 
urgent cases are in need of them ? 

In short, Sir, | prefer to regard myself ag 
an individual human being with a life to lead 
over and above and beyond my professional 
occupation. If, however, Mr. Enser writeg 
in a spirit of pure Welsh irony, then I caf 
only salute him and apologise for my laci 
of insight. If he doesn’t reply | shall know 
that his article was ironical throughout. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. A. Munroro 
Cambridge Public Libraries, 
Cambridge. 


reportee should approve the comments by the ‘-@ 

progress reporter is, of course, in the beg ‘ 

current democratic tradition and who coulda 

disagree with it? But who would finally q 
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